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England, and Germany now seeks to join France and 
England. It is a complete shake-up of the relations of 
nations with each other. But cannot we do something, 
all the same, to stop this war? I was recently at a 
meeting in Paris where a resolution was passed which 
was to be submitted for signature all over the world. It 
issued from Berne, and will be submitted here as else- 
where — a vast petition to the two governments to ac- 
cept mediation and bring the war to an end. I person- 
ally have a great deal of distrust of petitions. I have 
never yet seen a petition that did any good. Instead of 
petitions, I think all the municipalities of Western 
Europe, all the organized societies, all the Chambers of 
Commerce, all the Trades Unions, ought to pass resolu- 
lutions against this war, and not send them to the Jap- 
anese and the Russian governments, but to their own 
governments, to force them publicly before the whole 
world to offer mediation ; and then I should like to see 
whether the Russians would refuse it. [Loud applause.] 
There is a public opinion in the world which every 
government respects. Look at Tolstoy, who stood up 
against his own government and said, " You are doing 
an evil thing ! " Have they turned Tolstoy out of the 
country? No. Have they persecuted him? No. 
Why? Because the public opinion of Europe would 
not have stood it. [Loud applause.] If we could get our 
government and the French government to openly, be- 
fore the whole world, say, " The people of this country 
consider this war a horrible thing, an inhuman thing, a 
useless thing: bring it to an end or accept mediation," I 
am sure affairs would assume a different complexion. 
I received a letter a few days ago from one of the most 
eminent men in Japan, saying she would accept media- 
tion, and I am perfectly sure he spoke for his country. 
[Applause.] It is the Russians who will not accept media- 
tion, and, unfortunately, the fall of Port Arthur is an un- 
toward circumstances which has added to the difficulty of 
getting Russia to accept. Still we need never despair ; 
let us go on and on, and even if we do not get media- 
tion, at any rate we shall show that the people of this 
country and France are determined to continue the 
work they have begun as between themselves, and to 
try to secure the peace of the civilized world for some 
time to come. [Loud and prolonged applause.] 



Peace the First Condition of Progress. 

The Eastern Morning News of Hull, England, gives 
the following account of an address made by William 
Randal Cremer, M. P., at a meeting held on the 13th of 
February, under the auspices of the East Hull Liberal 
Association : 

Mr. Cremer, who was very enthusiastically received, 
said at the outset that his answer to his friends who 
asked why he spent so much time in the cause of peace, 
was that peace was the first condition of all progress. 
If working men who were progressive would remember 
that all the great reforms which had been reaped from 
time to time had been conferred upon the country 
during times of peace, they would see how absolutely 
necessary it was that they should fulfill the first condition 
of progress and keep the peace. 



When the organization of which he had been the 
secretary for thirty-four years formulated a plan for the 
establishment of a High Court of Nations, they were 
laughed to scorn by the skeptics and scoffers ; but they 
took very little notice of them, and kept on the course 
they believed to be right, and to-day could proudly 
point to the fact that the great tribunal which was said 
to be impossible was in existence, the great Peace Tri- 
bunal at The Hague. [Loud applause.] 

One of the advantages of the Convention under which 
that tribunal was set up was not long since made appar- 
ent when the Dogger Bank incident happened. But for 
that Convention bad blood would have been excited on 
both sides, and the press, whiph was really the modern 
war maker, would have lashed the public mind into a 
state of frenzy, demanding that the dispute should be 
wiped out in blood — not their own, but somebody 
else's. [Applause.] Fortunately the Hague Convention 
was remembered, and the dispute would be settled as it 
could never have been settled had it ended in war. 

Within the last century there had been nearly two 
hundred instances of disputes and differences between 
nations that had been settled by arbitration or friendly 
mediation. Many of them were very trifling in their 
nature, but great wars had frequently resulted from 
mere trifling disputes. The Alabama dispute in the 
Civil War of America was referred to a court at 
Geneva, and this gave a great impetus to the cause of 
arbitration all over the world. [Applause.] 

Mr. Cremer then dealt with the work done by the 
League during the last seventeen years in their en- 
deavors to promote arbitration treaties with the civilized 
powers. He told how the first effort with the United 
States failed, and how the first treaty was made with 
France. He interjected the opinion that he was not 
quite certain that the treaty concluded between Great 
Britain and Japan was not very unfortunate in its 
nature and character, because he thought it induced the 
Japanese to precipitate that terrible struggle which was 
to-day going on between Japan and Russia. The na- 
tion was never appealed to on the matter, and in case 
any other power should join Russia, we were obliged, 
under the treaty, to go to the assistance of Japan. 

Continuing, Mr. Cremer said that after the failure to 
obtain the arbitration treaty with America, they turn jd 
their attention to the Old World nations, and, despite the 
skeptics and scoffers, could to-day proudly point to the fact 
that there were in existence thirteen treaties of arbitra- 
tion among the nations of the Old World, and there 
were seven other such treaties which had been drafted, 
and were now being considered by the Senate of the 
United States of America. If those were ratified it 
would mean that within the last fifteen months twenty 
treaties of arbitration will have been concluded. 

The speaker also dealt with another phase of the mat- 
ter, and after paying a tribute to the action of the king, 
who had the happy faculty of being able to do the right 
thing at the right time and in the right way, for his 
action in the cause of peace, said that it was not a rear- 
rangement of tariffs that was wanted, but the stopping 
of the huge crimes we had committed in the past. [Ap- 
plause.] He also referred to the Interparliamentary 
Union, and showed how from the first gathering in 
Paris, with thirty-eight English and French statesmen, 
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there met at St. Louis last year representatives of seven- 
teen parliaments of the world, and as a result President 
Roosevelt agreed to do what he could to call a meeting 
to complete the work which was begun at The Hague 
with reference to disarmament. [Loud applause.] 



Neutral Zones on the Atlantic. 

The Massachusetts State Board of Trade to Chambers of Com- 
merce, Boards of Trade, and other commercial organizations : 

At a meeting of the Massachusetts State Board of 
Trade held in Boston, January 17, 1905, the following 
resolution was adopted : 

RESOLVED, That in the judgment of the Massa- 
chusetts State Board of Trade the time has come when, 
by treaty, neutral zones should be established ftom 
the ports of North America to the ports of Great 
Britain and Ireland and the continent of Europe, 
within which zones steamships and sailing; vessels in 
the conduct of lawful commerce shall be free to pass 
without seizure or interruption. 

This resolution will be presented to the President, to 
the Secretary of State, and to the Senate of the United 
States. 

It is respectfully suggested that similar action be 
taken by the other commercial bodies in this country ; 
and it is hoped that commercial organizations in Europe 
will approve and present the subject of neutral zones 
upon the high seas to their respective governments. 

By coincidence the resolution of the Board was 
adopted on the one hundred and ninety-ninth anniver- 
sary of the birth of Benjamin Franklin, who in 1783 
wrote : " In my opinion there never was a good war or 
a bad peace." But admitting that in the development 
of civilization war and warfare have at times been 
factors in progress, the time has come when kings and 
governments, as well as peoples, are coming to realize 
that " war is hell " ; that it is too brutal as well as too 
costly to be indulged in ; that destructive methods must 
give way to constructive forces; that militarism must 
give place to economic, industrial and moral methods of 
progress ; that warfare must not interrupt the exchange 
of products and services by which the people of all 
countries are benefited and none are injured; that the 
rights of neutrals should be enlarged and enforced and 
the wrongs committed by belligerents upon neutrals 
suppressed. " Let us have peace " is more and more the 
aspiration of human hearts. Christianity and humanity 
have been calling for the great transformation, and 
almost unwittingly it is now taking place. 

The Hague Tribunal for the settlement of interna- 
tional disputes has been established, and has entered 
upon the beneficent work it is destined to accomplish in 
the coming years, and treaties of arbitration are being 
negotiated with surprising rapidity. More than twenty- 
five such treaties have been signed within the last 
eighteen months. 

Another great force for peace, order and industry, the 
constitution of neutral zones, has already been applied, 
though as yet only to a quite limited extent. The very 
destructive conditions of war itself have rendered it 
necessary for the great military powers of Europe to 
neutralize the territory of Belgium, that of Switzerland 



and the Grand Duchy of Luxemburg. It has also 
become necessary for the conduct of commerce to neu- 
tralize the Suez Canal. 

There is yet one more existing example of neutraliza- 
tion seldom referred to and unknown to many, the 
importance of which is little realized. In 1817, at the 
instance of John Quincy Adams, the United States and 
the kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland entered into a 
compact whereby the Great Lakes and the waterways 
from them to the ocean by the St. Lawrence River, 
which divide the United States from the Dominion of 
Canada, were practically neutralized. Through a simple 
agreement, which did not have the dignity of a treaty, 
conditions which make for peace and prosperity and the 
absence of those which so often lead to disastrous war 
have, for nearly a century, reigned over these great 
inland waters, whose commerce, conducted for the bene- 
fit of the states and nations of Europe and America, 
rivals that which passes through the Suez Canal or over 
the Mediterranean Sea ; and with a result foreshadowed 
in these words of President Monroe in his communica- 
tion to the Senate commending the proposed agreement : 
" In order to avoid collision and save expense." 

Forts which had been erected at salient points on 
either side of the lakes and rivers dividing the United 
States from Canada, which but for this agreement 
would, in the natural course of events, have been en- 
larged, increasingly garrisoned and provided with mod- 
ern implements of destruction at large expense, have re- 
mained substantially as when the agreement was made, 
or now constitute but interesting or picturesque ruins, 
and the great cost of constructing and maintaining, 
through a long series of years, naval armaments of 
ever-increasing power, has been avoided. 

It is believed that the time has come to extend neu- 
tralization to what may be called the " ferry ways " of 
the great commerce passing over the Atlantic. The 
lines of traffic over which steamers and sailing vessels 
pass are now almost as well defined as if they were 
rivers bordered by banks. These ways of commerce can 
be defined by treaty among the states which have 
become interdependent for food, fibre and fabrics of 
every kind. They may be neutralized by states border- 
ing on the Atlantic, and those that can be reached from 
the ocean. 

In the great progress that has been made towards uni- 
versal peace among the nations, Chambers of Commerce, 
Boards of Trade and other commercial organizations in 
Europe and America have taken an important part. It 
was partly at their instance that the many recent treaties 
of arbitration were negotiated, and that the reference of 
international disputes to the Hague Court has been 
accomplished. 

In the further work that is to be done for peace, they 
are destined to wield an even greater influence than that 
which they have exerted in the past. The time is ripe 
for the extension of the principle of neutral zones, and 
these bodies are peculiarly the forces to inaugurate the 
movement which will lead to the accomplishment of so 
desirable an end. 

Because of the considerations herein given, the Massa- 
chusetts State Board of Trade has deemed it judicious to 
send this Memorial and the accompanying resolution to 
the commercial bodies of this and other countries, hoping 



